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ing squire and the fighting parson and all the boys and 
men said so. And then the factories began to ham, making 
powder, shells, bullets, anything that would kill a French- 
man ; and the navy yards groaned with new labor and 
vast preparation to redden the sea with all the blood on 
the other side of the channel. 

And poor old Arbitration ! Out of a job, friendless 
and alone, it could not come to America, for we are not 
sure that we are through with Spain, or that we might 
not want to kill some insurgent Cubans or Filipinos, or 
some Indians, coal miners, or other people. But of 
course after the war is all over, we should be williDg to 
take it in, that is, until we want to make another. In 
the meantime, however, Arbitration being by its lonely 
self, will have some time and more food for reflection. 
It can ask itself such questions as these: "When am I 
wanted? When am I needed, or when am I not needed? 
Who wants me, the peace-makers or the speech-makers ? 
What do they want me for? For my blessings, or for 
buncombe ? Does anybody really want me, except some- 
body who is afraid of getting whipped? Why should I 
be asked to. step in to keep English-speaking people 
from cutting one another's throats, and not to keep a 
Briton from cutting a Frenchman's throat, or a Dervish's 
throat? Is it only difference of throats? Is it only a 
question of whose ox is to be impaled on the horn ? Ij 
the strongest party is always to decide what is just, 
right and honorable, where do I come int If the lion 
is determined to lie down with the lamb only when the 
lamb is inside, what is there for me to do? And what 
am I here for anyhow ? Was I born too soon ? Had I 
come into this world a century ahead of time ? When 
they get through dividing Africa, and taking their sever- 
al portions of China, and there is nothing more on land 
or sea to reach for, will they want me then ? Or must I 
wait until invention has made an explosive which will 
blow up a continent at a shot, and the big powers are 
afraid to tackle one another, before I can get down to 
real business ? " 

But depressing as the present aspect may be to Arbi- 
tration itself, the peace-makers and the speech-makers 
and the good editors should not lose courage. The 
theme is still ample and inviting. It is good for pulpit 
discourse, for platform eloquence, for fine editorials and 
for the tons of resolutions in solemn assemblies. But all 
who hate war and love peace, and want Arbitration to 
get a good hold, go forward and come to an expected 
end, would do well to work hard on human nature. For 
with the present vast amount of human nature on both 
sides of the sea, and on all sides of all seas, it must be 
admitted that the climate is rather oppressive to Arbitra- 
tion. — The Advance. 



New Books. 

South America. By Hezekiah Butterworth. New 

York : Doubleday & McClure. 

This is one of the first attempts to write a connected 
story of the movement for freedom among the Spanish- 
American countries of South America. It is not, how- 
ever, so much a history as an introduction to the history 
of South America, Mr. Butterworth prepared himself 
for writing the work by two trips into the republics whose 
history he sketches. He has a wide acquaintance with 



the original authorities, and one wishes, as he follows the 
pages of the book, that the author had made more ample 
use of the abundant materials which were evidently at his 
hand. The work is written in a spirit of the utmost 
sympathy with the struggle of the countries south of us 
for freedom under the leadership of Bolivar and San 
Martin, and the reader will lay down the book with an in- 
creased desire to know more of the early history of the 
South American republics, some of which are soon to be 
so prominent in the world. 

Christianity and the Social State. By Rev. George 
C. Lorimer, D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

This is one of the most important contributions to the 
literature of Christian Sociology which has recently ap- 
peared. Every page of it will be found instructive. 
The chapters on " Religion in Social Evolution," " The 
Conservation of the Individual," " The Socialistic Sal- 
vation," " Corporations and Co-operation," "Time and 
Taxes," " The Crime Against Humanity" (The Liquor 
Business), "The Redemption of Childhood" and "The 
Social Value of Liberty" are full not only of the truest 
Christian sentiment but of intelligent conception of the 
gravity of the evils now afflicting society, and of the 
methods by which alone they may be permanently cured. 
The final chapter of the book treats of "The Passing 
of the War-God." Dr. Lorimer seems to believe in the 
essential incompatibility of war with Christianity, though 
he concedes with " sad perplexity " that war has been 
historically at times the scourge of God upon nations for 
their iniquity, that it has been an agency in human prog- 
ress, even in the unfolding of the Christian faith. But 
after the attempt to justify it, its essential barbarism and 
unjustifiableness rush back upon him with such force that 
he confesses that " the cost both in life and treasure of 
warfare is such as to envelop the Christian mind in an 
agony of great darkness, even as our Saviour himself was 
oppressed by the blackness of the world's shame in the 
garden of Gethsemane." There seems to lurk in his 
mind a fear and doubt that his historic interpretation is 
not after all the right one, or not the complete one, and 
we believe that no truly Christian mind which attempts 
even partially to reconcile war with the teachings and 
spirit and mission of Jesus Christ will ever be able to rid 
itself of such feeling of perplexity. Light and darkness 
cannot be made to be alike. 

But Dr. Lorimer believes most strongly that Christiani- 
ty is ultimately to crush the war-god. It has already 
" diminished its rapaciousness and devilish cruelty." 
"Yes, the war-god trembles; the mailed deity will 
soon be deprived of worshipers. Like other infamous 
idolatries, the adoration offered at his shrine by 
ambition and cruelty shall be forever swept away. 
The war-god is passing, and though he passes 
through blood and flame, though he passes along a high- 
way wet with tears, and his noisy alarm drum is drowned 
in the awful sounds of shrieks and groans of mutilated 
and agonized humanity — still he is passing, inevitably 
passing." The chief agency in putting an end to his 
reign, Dr. Lorimer believes will be " the common people, 
the lowly sons of toil, who will not long continue meekly 
to surrender themselves to butchery, besides putting their 
hands in their pockets to pay the bill." 



